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Will We Resist Injustice? 


HOUGHTFUL observers will gratefully record 

that the administration, after trying to yield to 
McCarthy’s pressure, has finally decided to resist 
him. Critics will affirm that he left no other recourse ; 
for nothing short of allowing him a veto over all 
of its appointments would satisfy him. He proved 
that it makes no difference to him whether Dulles 
or Acheson is Secretary of State. He has shown 
that he knows no loyalty to the party and that his 
aberrations are not due to an excess of patriotic 
zeal so much as to his discovery that the fears of the 
nation represent a resource which he can exploit for 
political and personal advantage. Developments have 
proved those prophets wrong who thought that a Re- 
publican victory would make the McCarthyites quies- 
cent. It has merely given them a broader scope for 
their endless “investigations.” They have proved 
that they do not know or respect the traditions of 
academic or religious freedom which are our prized 
possessions. 

One McCarthy disciple, Congressman Velde, is 
investigating our colleges and was prevented from 
investigating the churches only by a popular uproar 
and the fact that the constitution clearly prohibits 
legislation in regard to religion. It must be em- 
phasized that only prospective legislation gives any 
kind of warrant for these endless investigations. The 
churches are incidentally no less, but also no more, 
infiltrated with “fellow travelers” than the colleges. 
The influence of these deluded people has long since 
been minimal ; and a congressional investigation, par- 
ticularly by men who are not so much interested in 
getting at the truth as in making headlines would 
only add to the public hysteria and would discredit 
us in the free world. 

The administration may have been forced to re- 
sist McCarthy because his activities are so irrespon- 
sible that his investigations threaten the orderly pro- 
cess of government. He would, for instance, have 
destroyed the morale of the vast State Department 
personnel if he had been allowed to have his way. 
But one feels that the administration would have 
been on stronger ground if it had resisted him earlier 
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rather than yield on his ridiculous misinterpretation 
of department directives on the use of communist 
material in propaganda to communist countries. It 
would also be on stronger ground if there had been 
one clear ringing voice in the administration or in 
congress in favor of a meticulous justice and in op- 
position of the traversty on justice which McCarthy 
has devised. 

A view of his investigation on television enables 
one to discern the peculiar flavor of his demagogic 
tricks as no newspaper account can transmit it. His 
technique consists in piling innuendo upon innuendo, 
and in raking the victim’s past despite clear evi- 
dence that the past represents some youthful heresy 
long since atoned for by honorable and rigorous de- 
votion to our democratic principles. Truth and justice 
are, in short, not in him. It is sad to note that there 
are not in the resources of this youthful nation the 
same instinctive reactions to an unjust act, especially 
to an unjust act by an organ of government, which 
characterizes the healthier European democracies. 
If there were, McCarthy could not have prospered 
so long among us and would not face so hopeful a 
prospect in the art of demagogy. 

America desperately needs a party of responsible 
conservatism. That is why all men, without reference 
to party loyalty, will welcome the resistance of the 
Eisenhower administration to McCarthy. But they 
will welcome it also as the first evidence of a latent 
sense of justice among us, which has been latent too 
long. More desirable even than a responsible con- 
servatism would be the achievement of moral self- 
respect by our nation through its achievement of a 
sense of justice without reference to any political 
advantage which might be gained by resisting unfair 
tactics toward any of our citizens. 

The quality of justice in our Congressional in- 
vestigations has long since been a special problem 
in our national life. Long before McCarthy came 
on the scene, these investigations tended to affront 
the conscience of the nation and to offend our friends 
in the free world because they lacked the safe- 
guards against unjust accusations which are the 





fruits of a long history of democratic jurisprudence. 
Many of us will remember the odious record of the 
so-called Dies Committee. The age of McCarthy has 
given the dangers inherent in these investigations a 
wider scope while McCarthy’s tactics have proved 
anew how necessary such safeguards are. Since 


Congressional investigations quite obviously have 
validity and function in our democracy, a way must 
be found to make them genuine instruments of 
justice before they corrupt the conscience of our 
people and threaten their liberties. 


R. N. 


Pastoral Care Under Totalitarianism 


FRANKLIN H. LITTELL 


HEN Peter Yorck von Wartenburg was 

brought before the “People’s Court” for his 
part in the July 20, 1944, attempt on the German 
dictator’s life, he summed the conflict between the 
Kreisau circle of Christian activitists and Nazi to- 
talitarianism in these words: 

“The decisive factor which brings together 
all these questions is the totalitarian claim of the 
State on the individual which forces him to re- 
nounce his moral and religious obligations to 
God.” 


We know that although thousands were killed for 
their complicity in that plot, including Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer (an alumnus of Union Theological Seminary 
and leader in the German Student Christian Move- 
ment) and the sister of Reinhold von Thadden 
(Germany’s great lay leader today), most clergy and 
laymen had made their peace with “the powers that 
be.” But it was an uneasy peace and full of scars, 
and even today walking and talking with certain 
circles is not unlike hesitant passage in an old mined 
field—where an explosion of buried resentments and 
frustrations and guilt feelings may suddenly occur, 
turning the encounter of temporary understanding 
into a moment of alienation. Over a year ago the 
western occupation proudly announced that industrial 
production in the area of the Bonn Republic was 
136 on a base index of 100 in 1936, and proceeded 
with political and military policies which predicated 
a healthy society as party to contract ; the most wise 
observers, both German and foreign, have continued 
to insist that spiritual sickness was still widespread 
and morbid in import. Men of pastoral concern, 
who know that the new struggle between freedom 
and totalitarianism which has been superimposed 
upon the old is also a struggle for the souls of men, 
are generally not enarmored with the present trend 
to reduce the problem to a simple, two-dimensional 
issue of the kind that can easily be diagrammed on 
a military map. 

This is not to deny the nature of struggle with the 


new totalitarianism, but rather to attempt to under- 
stand it in depth. And the new totalitarian challenge 
is, so far as it infringes on the churches, remarkably 
like the former. A recent secret report from the E. 
zone of Germany, Communist-ruled, highlights the 
problem so far as it affects mental health: rest homes 
and hospitals are there filled to capacity today, with 
the large percentage of commitals striking members 
of the Volkspolizei, teachers and High School stu- 
dents. These are precisely the segments of the 
population most vulnerable, the elements most 
trapped in the constant tensions between the two 
sets of values, two systems of thought and action, two 
irreconcilable patterns of response to day-to-day 
choices. John Dos Passos once compared this atom- 
ized man, dislodged from any of the protections 
of an intact culture, to the Magdeburg spheres—the 
pressures without balanced against the vacuum with- 
in. The conflict in the arena of the individual soul 
is not self-contained and autonomous, but rather 
a byproduct of a struggle which involves great his- 
torical forces and then, also, transcends them. 

The problem of pastoral care under totalitarianism 
is not, in short, to be comprehended within the 
limits of an individual’s destiny! The 24th article 
of the Nazi Party platform was, in fact, a net for 
the feet of the unwary and a frank appeal to the 
individualists, the spiritualizers, the emancipated : 


“We demand the freedom of all religious con- 
fessions in the state, in so far as they do not 
imperil its stability or offend against the ethical 
and moral senses of the German race. The Party, 
as such, adopts the standpoint of a positive 
Christianity, without binding itself confessional- 
ly to a particular creed.” 


To understand the care and cure of souls under Nazi 
totalitarianism, we must understand the re-discovery 
and re-birth of the Church which occurred among 
those who found strength to resist. And the Church 
implies a complex of ideological and ethical dis- 
ciplines. As Stewart Herman has commented, the 
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Church of Bremen was one of those most easily cor- 
rupted by the Nazis; and its charter had begun, “The 
doctrine of the Bremen Church is free. . . .” Sig- 
nificantly, the churches refounded with new charters 
since the war have clearly stated confessional bases, 
grounded in the Bible. 


The strong centers of resistance, the circles which 
suffered the most and yet showed greatest spiritual 
and mental health, were precisely these marked by 
vigorous group discipline—whose faithfulness was 
sustained by the resources of “our mother the 
Church,” whose militance was directed against a 
definite historical evil, which they recognized as “a 
New Islam.” The weak areas were those where re- 
ligious discipline had been reduced to a small round 
of individualistic virtues. You may recall Thomas 
Mann’s portrayal of this type of religion in Bud- 
denbrooks, in which the practice of private religion 
is neatly geared into the personal vigor, resolute 
honesty and ascetic industry of successful commer- 
cial enterprise in German capitalism one hundred 
years ago. The Journal once kept to detail the trails 
of the soul had become the Ledger. For Pietism, in 
its flowering, made the arena of the faith—the battle- 
ground in which are fought out the issues between 
God and the Evil One—the individual soul. The 
cultured fruits are evident and well-known: closet 
prayer, family devotions, a beautiful if somewhat 
sentimental hymnology, a standard of personal hon- 
esty and integrity, an inner assurance that could 
lead to dogged devotion to duty. Totalitarianism 
need not fear individual piety as such. The records 
show that the Methodist leader whom Hitler allowed 
to go to the Oxford Conference in 1937 as one of 
three spokesmen for German Christianity (when 
none of the Evangelical churchmen, already at odds 
with the Party, was given exit permit), the man who 
rose to defend his leader with the words, “Hitler is 
God’s man for Germany !”—functioned in his public 
life for two decades as the secretary-general of the 
German Temperance Movement! 

If the totalitarians need not fear individualistic 
piety, neither need they fear hostile ideas as such. 
I think it wrong to speak of the conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Nazism or Communism in simple ideo- 
logical terms: it is when the Word is made flesh, 
when ideas are incarnated in visible communities of 
discipline and mutual assistance, that totalitarianism 
is challenged. The Nazi and Fascist tactics in the 
jumbling of voluntary associations, in destroying 
centers of organization other than the political, have 
been carefully studied and reported by Otto Kirch- 
heimer in the May, 1944, Journal of Politics. Dr. 
Kirchheimer, presently of the German Intelligence 
Desk of the State Department, concludes his review: 

“The last vestiges of societal freedom pre- 
cariously preserved through co-existence of rival 
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organizations with a wide margin of inter-group 
friction were definitely annihilated.” 


A current report from the East zone of Germany, 
paralleling similar developments under the Commu- 
nists elsewhere in the world, comments on the way 
in which the principle of Gleichschaltung is integral 
to the new totalitarianism as well as the old. But 
there is one significant difference, whose results will 
bear watching: 


“The attack from the Hitler State was 
launched against the ministers of the church. The 
ministers bore the brunt of the anti-Christian 
attack. In the church of the East Zone today 
the lay people have to carry the burden. The 
lay people find themselves at the front-line of 
decision, rejection or acceptance. The ministers 
are exempted from the necessity of belonging to 
the Party of other political organizations. In a 
sense they are being segregated. This looks like 
a tactical move on the part of the State. The 
State hopes to drive a wedge between the min- 
isters and their parishioners. There are many 
ministers who say: ‘It is easier for us to pre- 
serve a relatively undisturbed conscience. We 
are not forced to join. But our parish members 
always feel the direct pressure of the political 
Gleichschaltung.’ ” 


Regardless of tactical questions, however, the prin- 
ciple seems to be the same: the elimination of trade 
unions, not because of ideas of social and economic 
justice, but because they are independent centers of 
leadership, discussion, program and budget; the in- 
tegration of professional societies and youth organi- 
zations into state bureaus for the same reason; as- 
sertion of “positive and non-sectarian Christianity” 
or all out attack on religion as superstition, but in 
any case a studied effort to undermine the Churches 
and their authority in the lives of members. 


The Churches are today the sole remaining centers 
of discipline which have not been integrated into the 
East Zone machine. Having emerged from passive 
or active resistance to the Nazis with a renewed con- 
sciousness of their calling, they are proving a very 
large and hard rock in the Communist craw. The 
evidence is that the real struggle has shifted to con- 
trol of the youth. Bishop Dibelius, the great leader 
of the present church struggle, has discussed this 
matter brilliantly in a little book, Grenzen des Staates. 
Reviewing the Nazi tactic, and pointing to present 
totalitarian trends in middle Europe, he summarizes 
the problem: 


The over-reaching of state power means a 
secularizing of the life of the people. In relief 
and welfare, for instance, the question of ma- 
terial aid becomes dominant. In the school, the 





teacher’s authority is undermined by denuncia- 
tion from below. Labor is accented simply to 
increase production. And in every area it now be- 
comes the duty of the Church not simply to op- 
pose power-conscious corruption with the truth, 
but to give examples of alternative forms of 
order. In no place is this duty more pressing 
than in the education of children. “Responsi- 
bility for the children is not a question between 
parents and the Minister of Education, but be- 
tween the parents and God.” 


The laymen are alert to the struggle, and in prepara- 
tory literature for the great Berlin Kirchentag (led 
by Dr. Reinhold von Thadden) and at its sessions, 
a quarter of a million people considered the query, 
“To Whom Do the Children Belong?” At that im- 
pressive gathering, with 30,000 people gathered in 
four halls and listening by a public address system 
on the lawn outside during the commission meeting, 
one old hero of the resistance gave the first short 
talk and concluded a ringing exhortation with the 
sentence: “They don’t belong to the Party, they 
don’t belong to the State; they belong to God, and 
under God to the family!” After prolonged ap- 
plause, Pastor Kenscherper — one of the few East 
Zone collaborators among the clergy, presented week- 
ly by the Communists over Berlin Rundfunk as 
“the voice of peace-loving Christianity”’—began a 
harangue studded with the usual cliches about “serv- 
ices to the state,” “devotion to the peoples’ cause,” 
and so on. The audience began to boo and hiss. 
After some moments the chairman grabbed the 
mike and regained control of the assembly :—every- 
one has a right here to express his honest opinion ; 
we must listen and give all a chance—When Ken- 
scherper finished there was scattered applause, and 
the chairman repeated his statement calling for 
hearing all honest opinions, “although,” he said “‘it’s 
perfectly apparent that almost everyone here dis- 
agrees with Mr. Kenscherper.” The applause at 
that remark was tremendous! The incident assumes 
proper proportions when we recall that over 80% 
of those present were from the East Zone, coming in 
by train and bus and many on foot, with their poor 
clothes and paper bags, to enjoy for a few days on 
the island of Berlin the right to freely express their 
convictions. 

The conflicts reviewed are structural and _his- 
torical in nature, and the individual’s strength or 
weakness in the situation seems to be in good part 
a measure of the degree to which he is integrated 
into a sustaining fellowship. When he has drifted 
away, or is isolated from a nurturing community, 
he is more readily drawn off by another magnetic 
pole, yielding to the religious claims of a dynamic 
totalitarianism. To the extent that he is at home in a 
brotherhood of discipline by consensus, he is pro- 


tected from the shattering tensions which disintegrate 
the mind and soul of isolates. 

If this be true, then pastoral care is at its best 
when responsibly related to the continuing historical 
concerns of the Christian enterprise. And this is not 
far at all from what the social psychologists like to 
tell us about all learning; for learning, including as 
it does both motivation and the integration of per- 
sonality, is also “situational.” Kurt Lewin once sum- 
marized the process in an essay on “Conduct, 
Knowledge, and Acceptance of New Values”: 


“Acceptance of the new set of values and 
beliefs cannot be brought about item by item. 


“The individual accepts the new system of 
values and beliefs by accepting belongingness 
to a group. 

“The chances for re-education seem to be 
increased whenever a strong we-feeling is 
created.” 


I still recall that shudder of horror which went 
through the faculty of a certain institution when a 
learned colleague, reporting on a five year study at 
another campus, came up with the following facts: 
The team had used all types of tests to determine 
attitudes, prestige symbols, change of opinions on 
political-social-economic issues, and at the end of it 
could find no measurable correlations between shifts 
which occurred and courses taken, lectures heard, 
books read, papers written, examinations completed ; 
but they found a 75% correlation between those on 
the part of the individual student and the friendship 
groups of which he was a part! 


Of course wise teachers have always understood, 
even without benefit of Sociometry, the extent to 
which the youth is educated by the nature of the 
campus community where he lives during formative 
years. And wise pastors, whatever their precise role, 
will continue to give close attention to those charged 
symbols and fellowship patterns which in the long 
run will largely determine whether the individual's 
primary group of reference will be the Church, or 
the social club, or the veteran’s post, or the depart- 
ment or office—and especially whether the several, 
sometimes conflicting, areas of control operate with- 
in an open society, or are well integrated like spokes 
into a great wheel whose hub is the State. 

The visible weakness of the Church, and there 
are distinct areas where the Church has largely failed 
in its care, can be measured in terms of its success 
or failure in continuing the bindingness of the fel- 
lowship which was founded in the Old Covenant 
(berith) and enlivened in the New Covenant’s Ko- 
inonia. Twenty years ago one of the keenest minds 
in the World Church, Dr. W. A. Visser t’Hooft, 
summarized the situation : 


“The main task of the Christian Community, 
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and the greatest service which it can render to 
the world, is . . . to be the Christian Community. 
For the real tragedy of our time is that we have 
on the one hand an incoherent mass of individual 
Christians and on the other hand powerful im- 
pulses toward new forms of community, but no 
Christian Community. Christians today do not 
form a true Community ; and the Communities 
which shape the new world are not Christian.” 


There are those who excuse atomistic “individual- 
ism,” terming it “the Protestant principle.” Serious 
study makes plain, however, that the doctrine that 
“each may go to hell in his own way” may be justi- 
fied in the world-view of the Enlightenment but 
finds little comfort in the Reformers. There is no 
such thing, according to John Wesley, as an indi- 
vidual Christian. In his vigorous way, Peter Taylor 
Forsyth dealt with the spiritualizing thrust in twen- 
tieth century thought: 


“The idea of discipline vanished from church- 
life ; and an extravagant idea of personal liberty, 
imported from the natural democracy, took the 
first place, vacated by the obedience of faith. 

The plea that the church “exists to be an arena 
for unqualified theological liberty, and a cave 
of all the religious winds, is hardly worth dis- 
cussing. . . . Unqualified religious liberty is but 
love in a mist, and it ends in the convictions of 
ghosts, the energy of eccentrics, the anarchy of 
egotists.” (Faith, Freedom and the Future) 


The Protestant principle, as over against the Roman 
Catholic institution, is not “individualism.” There 
is no difference in appreciation of the degree and 
quality of discipline which ought to live in the 
Church. The argument ts as to how that discipline 
is to be attained, whether through earnest prayer 
and discussion, through “talking it up” (to use a 
classical Quaker phrase), through “spiritual wres- 
tling,” through CONSENSUS, or through the 
channels of undivided sovereignty characteristic of 
a monarchy. 


It seems improper to conclude this review without 
a glance at the fitness of the American Churches to 
resist totalitarian tendencies. For the mass pressures 
made articulate and coherent by the Nazis and Com- 
munists are present among us also to a remarkable 
degree. Modern man in many nations, in the ex- 
pression of Albert Schweitzer, has become like an 
old rubber ball that has lost its resiliency (but its 
surface still bears the imprints of the grasping 
fingers). Morris Ernst, in Too Big, concluded: “.. . 
we are developing a race of clerks, devoid of initia- 
tive, stripped of individuality, and barren of inspira- 
tion.” Are our churches equipped to deal with the 
perils of ‘““The Great Society”? 


Sixty years ago the great church historian, Philip 
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Schaff, coming from Switzerland to America to 
fill posts at Mercersburg and then Union Theological 
Seminary, took occasion to contrast the pastoral care 
and cure of souls in the two continents : 


“In large cities on the Continent there are 
parishes of fifty thousand souls with a single 
pastor; while in the United States of America 
there is on an average one pastor to every thou- 
sand members. 

“The free-church system secures the exercise 
of church discipline, which is almost impossible 
in state-churches, and provides a purer and more 
efficient ministry.” 


During three generations significant changes have 
occurred. In the church struggle the German 
churches shifted from State-churches to People’s 
churches, and have in certain respects taken on more 
of the mobility and discipline of community by con- 
sent. In Hannover and Wurttemberg, at least, re- 
cent conventions have adopted plans for missionary 
support and for self-financing which imply a con- 
sciousness of self and of mission which had previous- 
ly been thought reserved to Free Churches. In 
America, on the other hand, tremendous expansion 
of membership has been bought at the price of re- 
laxing internal discipline; today members of our 
churches bear the marks of social approval, and not 
much else. We might do well to remember the 
warning of Kierkegaard, in his denunciation of “the 
establishment”: “to speak to the world as though 
it were the church” can develop as a bad habit, as 
well as be the result of legal requirement. I would 
be hesitant to say, recalling the magnificent work 
of the Evangelical Academies, the Kirchentag, the 
German SCM (Studentgemeinde), the Ecumenical 
Study Center in Frankfurt, that the German churches 
are today markedly weaker than the American 
churches in concern for lay education and compre- 
hensive pastoral care. 


With the atrophy, here in America of what was 
once the glory of the American ministry, “the shep- 
herd heart,” there has come an excessive stress upon 
promotion, salesmanship and the teasing entertain- 
ment of a facile verbalization. Correct me if I am 
wrong; but my impression is that the best sellers 
among men in my profession are not books on pas- 
toral care, but rather of popular sermons whose il- 
lustrations can be scalped and used for the enjoyment 
of jaded spectators. The sermon has replaced com- 
mon prayer for guidance of the common life at the 
center of our worship services. The laity are re- 
duced to judging between pulpit performers in much 
the same mood and frame of mind which they give to 
personalities of radio, TV and the movies. As Prof. 
Cyril Richardson has pointed out, the “audiences” 
—(I saw a beautifully printed church bulletin this 
summer with instruction to what must once have 








been a congregation: “The audience will please 
stand.” “The audience will be seated.”—)—fre- 
quently do not participate any more, even to the 
extent of standing or kneeling for Common Prayer. 
There is, of course, a marked revival of theological 
and liturgical concern among the younger clergy and 
active laity which gives us hope. In one of André 
Gide’s novels the once emancipated spirit works his 
way back from the maze by following a string which 
had threaded out behind during his journey outward 
bound. We may hope that when American Chris- 
tianity finds its way back to its essential genius a 
major share of the re-discovery will be a reviewed 
appreciation of that creative fellowship which is the 
Christian Church, in which the most common of us 
is made capable of uncommon heroism in the open 
face of the evil one, and enabled also to resist these 
more subtle penetrations of an alien spirit in a society 
where the conflict between kingdoms of the spirit 
is not as overt as in the life of a Christian people 
under Nazism and Communism. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


A journal in Capetown, South Africa, recently published 
this significant item on the racial issue: 


Martial Law Bills 
Capetown, Friday 


The Christian Church can never undertake to main- 
tain silence in the face of laws which seem to it to 
infringe Christian principles, says a statement criticiz- 
ing the Public Safety Bill and the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill which was issued in Capetown today by the 
Archbishop of Capetown, Dr. Geoffrey H. Clayton, in 
his capacity as president of the Christian Council of 
South Africa. 

The Christian Council of South Africa represents 
neariy all English-speaking churches in South Africa 
except the Roman Catholic Church. 

A copy of the statement has been sent to the Minister 
of Justice, Mr. C. R. Swart. 

The statement says: “On behalf of the Christian 
Council of South Africa, we desire to record our protest 
against the Public Safety Bill and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill. 

“We have sought an interview with the Prime Min- 
ister in which it was our intention to make certain 
representations about the Bills, but the Prime Minister 
was not able to grant us an interview. 

“We, therefore, consider it our duty to make public 
our objections to these Bills. 


SUSPENSION 


“The Public Safety Bill makes possible the suspension 
of any Act of Parliament, with one or two exceptions, 
for a period of 12 months if the Governor General is 
of opinion that a state of emergency exists. 

“This is a great and dangerous extension of the prin- 


ciple of government by regulation. Sufficient cause has 
been made public for such extension. 

“Indeed, we have been informed by members of the 
Government, that at any rate among non-Europeans, 
there has been less disorder than under the previous 
government. 

“We believe that Government by regulation lends itself 
to injustice and ought only to be resorted to in case 
of dire necessity. We question whether the necessity 
for such legislation has arisen. 


LANGUAGE 


“The Criminal Law Amendment Bill in Section 28 
renders it illegal not only to incite persons to commit 
an offence by way of protest against a law, but also 
to use any language or do any act or thing calculated 
to cause any person to commit such an offence. 

“It seems to us that the language of this section is 
dangerously vague. 

“Any public criticism of any existing law might con- 
ceivably lead someone to break that law. 

“We desire to say that the Christian Church can never 
undertake to maintain silence in the face of laws which 
seem to it to infringe Christian principles. If we are 
commanded to do so we can only say, like the Apostles, 
‘We must obey God rather than men.’ 


IMPORTANCE 


“But we are not only thinking of ourselves. We would 
urge the great importance of all citizens being allowed, 
and indeed encouraged, to criticize existing laws. 

“It is by such education of public opinion that laws 
have in the past been improved and can be improved 
in the future. It seems to us that such criticism is placed 
in jeopardy by the language of the Bill. 

“Thirdly, we desire to represent that the sentences 
which can be imposed under the Bill are altogether 
too severe. 

“If a man makes a speech in which he criticizes an 
existing law and if it is held by a magistrate that his 
criticism of that law was ‘calculated’ to cause someone 
to break it, he can be sent to prison for five years, be 
fined 500£ and/or receive a whipping of 15 strokes. 

“If he does it twice he must be sent to prison or re- 
ceive a whipping. Even for a first offence, unless he is 
a South African citizen by birth or descent, he can be 
deported. 


PANIC LEGISLATION 


“All these provisions seem to us to partake of the 
nature of panic legislation, and like all such legislation 
to be not only unjust in themselves but also unlikely 
to produce the result intended. 

“Lastly, we desire to express our conviction that while 
it is the duty of the Government to repress disorder 
and lawlessness, such repression, if it stands by itself, 
is no remedy for the evils of which such disorder is a 
symptom. And once again we beg any Government 
which may be in power after the General Election to 
call into consultation representatives of the non-Eu- 
ropean with a view to making a real attempt to improve 
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the relations between Europeans and non-Europeans in 
this country. 

“We beg those who are or shall be in authority in 
this country to act before it is too late.”—Sapa. 


Arrests of Evangelical 
Churchmen Rise to 46 


Berlin, (RNS)—A report that 46 Evangelical pas- 
tors and church workers have been imprisoned, arrested 
or have “disappeared” in the Soviet Zone in recent weeks 
stirred leaders of the Old Prussian Union Church, at a 
meeting here, toward an open break with East German 
Communist authorities. 


The Church’s Council adopted a sternly-worded state- 
ment saying that all hope of further compromise with 
Communist leaders has been abandoned as a result of an 
“anti-Church campaign in full swing in East Germany.” 


“The hour of confession and fight has come,” it said. 
“Negotiations with the State on the rights of the Church 
are no longer possible in the present state of affairs.” 

Meanwhile, a statement that the Church’s situation 
in East Germany is “extremely serious” and that its 
“heavy afflictions must be born in fraternal community 
by the whole Evangelical Church” was issued jointly 
here by the Evangelical Bishops’ Conference and the 
Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 


Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, head of the Evan- 
gelical Church Council, presided over the two-day joint 
session, chief topic of which was the anti-Church cam- 
paign in East Germany. 

The Prussian Union Church, which had a member- 
ship of over 14,000,000 in 1947, is a group of six 
“United” Churches which are members of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany. It includes the regional 
Land Churches of Berlin-Brandenburg, Saxony, Pom- 
merania, Silesia, the Rhineland and Westphalia. These 
Land Churches include both Evangelical and Reformed 
parishes. 


The Prussian Union Council’s fighting statement was 
adopted after a review of a series of repressive measures 
—including a proscription on Bible reading hours in 
private homes—recently instituted in the Soviet Zone. 
As the discussion opened, a list of the 46 churchmen 
known or believed to be in custody was handed to 
Council members. 

Among the other restrictive actions reported to the 
Council were: 

(1) Abrupt halting of major religious meetings by 
Communist authorities. 

(2) An order directing the Potsdamer Kirche, Evan- 
gelical weekly in Potsdam, to cut the number of copies 
it prints and circulates to one-half the amount it has 
been distributing. 

(3) A directive requiring all minor church gatherings, 
such as evangelistic meetings, to be registered in ad- 
vance with local police officials. 

(4) Denial of travel permits to churchmen desiring 
to attend religious meetings in West Germany. 

(5) Continued attacks upon and hampering of Junge 
Gemeinde (Young Community), Protestant youth or- 
ganization. 
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One member reported that the pupils of a Soviet 
Zone school had been required to write essays upon 
“Junge Gemeinde—an Organization of Criminals.” 

It was pointed out to the Council that most of the 
Evangelical clergymen who have “disappeared,” been 
arrested or jailed were prominent Protestant youth 
leaders. 

The Prussian Union Council meeting was presided 
over by its chairman, Dr. Heinrich Held, president of 
the Evangelical Church in the Rhineland. 


Among the subjects discussed at the joint conference 
of Evangelical bishops and the Evangelical Church Coun- 
cil was the recent confiscation by Communist authorities 
of the Church’s travellers’ aid facilities at railway sta- 
tions in three Soviet Zone districts. 


No answer had been received from Communist officials 
to a protest against the East German decree that con- 
trol of such aid stations in Schwerin, Rostock and Chem- 
nitz be turned over to the Communist-run Soviet Zone 
Red Cross. 


The protest was sent by Dean Heinrich Grueber, 
Evangelical Church liaison official with the East German 
government and president of the Church’s East German 
railway missions. 


Correspondence 
To the Editor: 
Gentlemen: 


Professor Niebuhr’s editorial notes of March 16 gave 
a keen appraisal of the current pleas for clemency in the 
Rosenberg case which have arisen in church circles. He 
regards them as “proof of the sensitivity of the heart of 
the devout rather than the wisdom of the mind.” The sen- 
sitive heart of this writer winces at the charge of soft- 
headedness! Here are some of the reasons which moved 
one parish minister to sign a petition asking commuta- 
tion of the Rosenberg death sentence: 


Dr. Niebuhr referred to the church and synagogue 
“automatically” appealing for mercy without reference 
to the problem of justice. That was the tone of the 
Pope’s plea, as I interpreted it, and it was objectionable 
for its “professionalism’—the lawyer appointed by the 
court, so to speak: he pleads for mercy, but then, it is his 
duty to plea for mercy. But mavbe it is unfair to read 
such a nuance into the papal request. However, when 
I signed a petition circulated among Protestant ministers, 
I thought of it as neither automatic nor without refer- 
ence to hard realities. I have learned not to expect that 
temporal justice can be a pastoral symphony. But I 
cannot think that it must therefore be a danse macabre. 
The Rosenbergs undoubtedly are fiercely loyal and unre- 
pentant Communists. Naturally their pride and arro- 
gance must arouse the national wrath. But while the 
death sentence may appease our own rage, it will as 
much feed the Communist zealot’s pride and self-right- 
eousness. Once we have passed this superlative sentence, 
we have no weapon left against the yet unrepentant. 

It will be argued that only the most extreme penal- 
ties for committed acts of espionage will discourage 
other acts still contemplated. But if, as we agree, Com- 
munist strategy will not be impressed in our favor what- 
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ever we may do, neither should we suppose that they are 
to be frightened out of their schemes against us. The 
nation believes too simply that by ordering an execu- 
tion the national safety is the more secured, when it 
seems doubtful that the event can affect it one way or 
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the other. This manifests the same thinking which saw 
world salvation in the death of Stalin. 

Nor is an appeal for clemency without reference to 
the problem of justice. It may be thought of, rather, 
simply as an appeal that the problem of justice be kept 
alive and dealt with rather than dismissed from the na- 
tional consciousness by the expedient of an execution. 
If it is true that the “devout” are tempted to simplify 
the problem of justice, perhaps the “worldly” are too 
willing, in hard-pressed times, to give up the problem’s 
solution by cutting it as if a Gordian knot. If the Divine 
mercy is not a simple possibility in temporal action, 
every alternative to execution is not to be dismissed as 
a simple impossibility. 

We may heed also the scientists’ own averral that both 
theoretical and practical knowledge of atomic weapons 
are discoverable on both sides of the Iron Curtain—if 
not already discovered. It is therefore not clear that 
we may confidently rest so much blame on two people 
for our enemy’s present or future strength. 

Finally, for the sake of argument, let us suppose that 
all our reasons for asking clemency did finally prove to 
be unwisdom and “without reference to the problem of 
justice.” There are many of us not thoroughly versed 
in problems of international politics, penology, and so 
forth. A form letter petition comes to us in the morning's 
mail and according to such reasoning as we may follow, 
we sign our names to it (Imagine—the Rosenberg case 
in my morning’s mail! If I had not opened the letter | 
would be untroubled!). I have signed a plea for clem- 
ency. If my plea is irrelevant to the pertinent facts, 
which only those charged with administering justice 
can know, then I shall not worry that my request will 
hinder the efficient working of justice. The judge who 
knows the relevant facts will hardly be disturbed in his 
decisions by the irrelevant. But on the other hand, if the 
ministers’ petition should disturb temporal judges and 
affect them with any degree of disquiet, perhaps the 
“hard realities” of national security had not been so 
plainly manifest after all; perhaps the death sentence 
then is that which we have suggested earlier, a too 
simple expedient, satisfying the public rage and anger, 
yet foolishly stiffening the pride and self-righteousness 
of the enemy’s cause. 


Sincerely yours, 
Bruce T. DAHLBERG 


Dr. Dahlberg’s letter’s point is well taken. We may 
not agree with the signers of the clemency petition for 
the Rosenbergs but there is no reason for casting doubt 
on the wisdom of the signers. The reason Dr. Dahl- 
berg gives for his appeal to clemency may or may not 
fall within the category of “an automatic appeal for 
mercy,” but the motives of the signers are, in any case, 
to be respected.—R. N. 
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